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The purpose of this article is to explore the complex interrelations between educators' work 
environments and their experiences as an entryway for thinking differently about workforce 
stability and sustainability. Concepts of macro- and micropolitics (drawn from the work of 
Deleuze and Guattari) are used to explore one educator's experiences in her work environment 
through readings of visual, textual and affective data. These readings are then used as prompts for 
thinking differently about the complexity of educators' experiences in their work environments, 
and for generating other possibilities for supporting workforce stability and sustainability. 

Introduction 

The stability and sustainability of the early childhood workforce is critical to the 
achievement of policy goals in many national contexts - including the Australian 
context. Despite efforts to address early childhood workforce stability (i.e. the reduction 
of turnover and attrition of educators - Gable, Rothrauff, Thornburg & Mauzy, 2007) 
and sustainability (i.e. maintaining numbers of educators, their wellbeing and capacity 
over the long term) these challenges appear entrenched. Research concerned with 
workforce challenges such as these has identified some of the complex aspects of work 
environments that have impacts for educators' experiences. For example, it appears that 
for some educators, experiences relating to cultures in work environments (The Social 
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Research Centre, 2014), pay and conditions (Cassidy, Lower, Kintner-Duffy, Hegde, & 
Shim, 2011), dominant discourses (Osgood, 2010) or disillusionment (Noble & 
MacFarlane, 2005) may contribute to whether they stay or leave a work environment 
(turnover), or the sector altogether (attrition). However, in line with Sumsion's (2007, p. 
318) contention that: "researchers... have been slow to address in theoretically or 
conceptually innovative ways the staffing challenges faced by the ECEC sector", few 
studies have focused upon ways that educators experience and negotiate aspects of 
contextual complexity. Might exploring these ideas help to generate new insights that 
could assist in better addressing challenges to workforce stability and sustainability? 

As an entryway for thinking differently about these challenges, the purpose of this 
article is to draw on one beginning educator's (pseudonym 'Lara') experiences of 
negotiating the complexity of her work environment. To do this, concepts including 
macro- and micro-politics (based on Deleuze and Guattari's thinking) have been utilised to 
read relations between Lara's experiences and her work environment, and what these 
exchanges produce. The readings of (im)possible ways of being an educator produced 
through these exchanges are then used as prompts for thinking differently about 
workforce stability and sustainability. 

The article begins with details of the Australian early childhood workforce context, 
then moves to a brief review of research concerned with educators' work environments 
- including organisational, relational and discursive elements. Next come details of key 
concepts put to work in the article, and of the research study from which data read in 
this article were generated. This is followed by an outline of the analytic strategies used 
to generate readings of Lara's experiences, then, the readings themselves. The article 
concludes with possibilities for ongoing thinking about workforce stability and 
sustainability, and suggestions for continued enquiry and action. 

The Australian early childhood workforce context 

Supporting workforce stability and sustainability is critical to the effectiveness of early 
childhood education policy across many national contexts (International Labour 
Organization [ILO], 2014). However, over a long period, efforts to improve early 
childhood workforce stability have had limited success (Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development, 2012). In order to generate new possibilities, research and 
policy attention now appears to be shifting to a focus on improving the sustainability of 
the workforce (see for example, Sumsion, 2007; Standing Committee on Education and 
Early Childhood [SCSEEC], 2012). In the Australian context, this discourse of workforce 
sustainability underpins a range of workforce measures that are part of the large-scale 
reform of Australia's early childhood education sector. This reform agenda includes the 
development and implementation of a new quality assessment and ratings systems, 
national early childhood curriculum guidelines and a multi-faceted strategy for 
workforce development (Department of Education [DE], 2014). These initiatives are part 
of an extensive agenda that has nationalised the previously fragmented approaches of 
Australia's federal government and eight state and territory jurisdictions. 
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As part of these initiatives, measures to increase educators' 1 qualifications and their 
professional status (SCSEEC, 2012) have been connected to the development of a 
"sustainable, highly qualified and professional workforce" (SCSEEC, 2012, p. 3). 
However (as discussed in detail elsewhere - (Cumming, Sumsion & Wong, 2015) the 
narrow focus of these measures may mean they will have limited success. In addition, 
there are few signs that the current Australian Federal Government will fund additional 
targeted measures to support workforce retention (Productivity Commission, 2014). Yet, 
the critical role of the early childhood workforce in the success of the reform agenda 
remains - indicating the importance of generating ways of better supporting and 
sustaining it. 


Research review 

Research concerned with challenges to workforce stability and sustainability has 
identified a range of interrelated aspects of work environments that seem to have 
impacts on educators' experiences. In a study conducted in 13 classroom in the United 
States, for example, researchers noted that: "low salaries, lack of benefits, and difficult 
working conditions" (Cassidy, Lower, Kintner-Duffy, Hegde, & Shim, 2011, p. 2) seemed 
to contribute to low morale, stress and a "compromised organizational climate" (p. 3). In 
addition, unsatisfactory relationships with colleagues, or feeling professionally isolated 
(Noble & Macfarlane, 2005) seemed to contribute to turnover, particularly among 
university-qualified educators (Gable et al., 2007; Cassidy et al., 2011). Data from a 
recent early childhood workforce census in Australia have also indicated that factors 
such as culture and job stress may contribute to educators' decisions to change work 
environments, or to leave the field altogether (The Social Research Centre, 2014). 

There also seem to be a number of organisational and relational aspects that play a 
role in supporting or undermining educators' "ability to apply their knowledge and 
skills" (Whitebook & Ryan, 2011, p. 6) in their work environments. Among these aspects 
are: the amount of support (and the uniformity of support) among owners, managers 
and leaders for educators' professional development and paid planning time; 
opportunities for educators to make pedagogical decisions individually and 
collaboratively; and, action to support the financial, physical and mental well-being of 
educators (Sumsion, 2004; Whitebook & Ryan, 2011). 

Research has also identified a range of effects for educators relating to the 
"discursive landscape" of their work environments (Osgood, 2010). These 'landscapes' 
may be shaped by dominant discourses that (for example) circulate to make certain 
ways of practising in work environments acceptable or unacceptable. Sumsion (2001) 
and Hard (2006) for example, discuss ways that workplace violence (in the form of 
alienation, repression and neglect based on perceptions of difference) can affect 
educators' self-esteem, and their capacity to practice professionally. Similarly, in a South 


1 In Australia, all staff working directly with children are referred to as 'educators', regardless of 
their qualifications. 
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Korean study conducted by Kim (2004), educators were ostracised by colleagues on the 
basis of their level of qualifications (that is, gained through vocational or university 
institutions). These experiences were reported to have contributed to some participants' 
decisions to leave the early childhood sector. 

At the same time, there are also indications in research studies of aspects of work 
environments that support stability and sustainability. For example, one German study 
with over 460 respondents indicated that educators' job satisfaction was strongly 
associated with having a "sense of community and [the] quality of leadership" (Kusma, 
Groneberg, Nienhaus, & Mache, 2012, p. 197). Another study, with seven educators in 
the Australian context, indicated that educators' resilience was supported by working in 
an environment consistent with their own philosophies and commitment to early 
childhood education (Sumsion, 2004). 

The research reviewed here indicates some of the potentially generative connections 
between aspects of educators' work environments and experiences, and workforce 
sustainability. In order to expand on these possibilities, yet keeping in mind Sumsion's 
(2007) call for more innovative approaches, I take a post structural perspective drawing 
on the work of Deleuze and Guattari, to explore relations between educators and their 
work environments. In the next section of the article I outline the concepts I have put to 
work in readings of 'Lara's' experiences of her work environment. 

Concepts for rethinking 


Macro- and micropolitics 

The concepts I have used to explore relations between educators and their work 
environments draw from the work of Deleuze and Guattari (1987). The first of these 
concepts is that of macro- and micropolitics. The concept of the macro and micro is often 
associated with sociological categories used to differentiate large-scale structures (such 
as governments) from individual agency (May, 2005). However, Deleuze and Guattari 
(1987, p. 231) contend that "there is no opposition between the central and the 
segmentary", writing instead about macro- and micropolitics as forces or flows, that act 
to regularise or stabilise (macro-political forces), or to disrupt and reorganise (micro¬ 
political forces). Further, they contend that all societies and individuals have macro- and 
micropolitics that "coexist and cross over into each other" (Deleuze and Guattari, 1987, 
p. 235) in constant exchanges. Drawing on these understandings then, relations between 
work environments and educators might be conceptualised as exchanges of regularising 
and disrupting forces that work to produce change. 

Other researchers using Deleuze and Guattari's concepts (including macro- and 
micropolitics) have indicated the possibilities that they have enabled for "previously 
unthought questions, practices, and knowledge" (Mazzei & McCoy, 2010, p. 504). Olsson 
(2009) for example, used Deleuze and Guattari's concepts to re-energise possibilities for 
movement and experimentation in educators' practice. Pacini-Ketchabaw (2013) 
rethought the concept of 'transitions' in early childhood practice by using Deleuze and 
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Guattari's concepts to explore spaces between-times. Using concepts of macro- and 
micropolitics to rethink relations between educators and work environments may then 
also generate new thinking and possibilities for thinking differently about workforce 
sustainability. 

Being an educator 

Another concept (drawing on the work of Deleuze and Guattari) that I use in this article 
is 'being' -particularly as part of the term 'ways of being an educator'. This term is used 
to convey a conceptualisation of being as a momentary part of a constant process of 
becoming. Becoming is understood here as a "threshold" space, a state of being in- 
between where we have been, and where we may go (Jackson & Mazzei, 2013, p. 264). 
According to these ways of thinking about being and becoming, subjects are not seen as 
constant identities, or as operating from particular positions, but: "assembled... in 
continuous and continuously transforming relation with the world" (Olsson, 2009, p. 
45). These "processes of arranging, organising, and fitting together" (Livesey, 2010, p. 
18) in which subjects are produced are what Deleuze and Guattari (1987) call assemblages. 
These are "complex constellations of objects, bodies, expressions, qualities, and 
territories, that come together for varying periods of time to ideally create new ways of 
functioning" (Livesey, 2010, p. 18). The ways macro- and micropolitical flows operate 
between these elements can change the capacity of the elements to act in enabling or 
constraining ways. 


Details of the research study 

The data I draw upon in this article were generated through a research study conducted 
in late 2012 and early 2013. The study explored educators' ways of negotiating 
complexity in early childhood practice in the Australian context. This question emerged 
from an interest in how educators might go about navigating the extensive changes 
affecting their sector. Ten participants took part, all women, and working in a variety of 
settings in the state of New South Wales (Australia's most populous state). Seven 
participants were employed in centre-based settings, three were (respectively): working 
in an individual child's home, in a mobile playgroup setting, or, studying to enter 
another part of the education sector. 

For the purposes of the research study (from which data for this article were 
drawn), the research question was framed as being concerned with ways participants 
negotiated mixed messages (defined as contradictory ideas about ways of doing and 
being in early childhood settings). Enquiry around this question involved four phases. 
In phase one, an initial focus group discussion was conducted, centring upon 
participants' experiences of negotiating mixed messages in practice. In phase two, 
participants generated visual materials extending on ideas generated in the first focus 
group. In phase three, I held individual research conversations with each participant. 
Each conversation worked with the participant's visual materials, as well as ideas about 
negotiating mixed messages generated during the initial focus group. Phase four 
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involved a follow-up focus group discussion. Each discussion expanded upon the data 
regarding ways of negotiating mixed messages that had been generated through the 
original focus group, visual materials and research conversations. I also shared with 
participants some of my early analysis of the data, and participants also used these 
readings as the basis for discussion (see Cumming & Sumsion, 2014 for more detail). 

Readings of visual, textual and affective data in this article centre around 'Lara' (a 
pseudonym) - an educator working in a long day care centre 2 in Sydney, Australia. Lara 
had completed a teaching degree (qualifying her to work with children aged birth-12 
years) in the year prior to the research study. In her first year of being an educator Lara 
had already progressed to become a room leader of the preschool age room, and deputy 
director of the 65 place centre 3 . Lara had entered her first teaching position with a sense 
of optimism and excitement, and a desire to make a difference. As the readings (below) 
of her experiences show however, her desired way of being an educator met with forces 
she had not anticipated, and she struggled to maintain a space for being different and 
effecting change. 

Analytic strategies 

To identify data fragments, and to read connections between Lara and her work 
environment, I used a process Deleuze described as "reading intensively" (1995, p. 8). In 
this type of reading: "something comes through or it doesn't. There's nothing to explain, 
nothing to understand, nothing to interpret. It's like plugging in to an electric circuit...' 
(Deleuze, 1995, p. 8). Reading intensively involves reading for affect - moments of 
intensity in which the capacity of a body (human or other-than-human) to act is 
changed. An example of affect in research data could be a research participant reporting 
ways that others' behaviours or choices make a range of other things more or less 
possible. It is this sense of a shift of possibilities in a text (of any form) that provides an 
affective alert when reading intensively (see Cumming, 2014 for more details). 

Accordingly, the data I drew upon for the readings in this article came through 
moments of intensity as I read, and re-read the textual, affective, and visual data 
generated through my research project (moments of intensity are indicated for readers 
with bold type in quotes throughout the article). The shifts between possibilities and 
(seeming) impossibilities in Lara's accounts had particular resonance for my interest in 
ways educators negotiated complexity in early childhood practice. Hence this article 


2 Long day care centres are usually open between the hours of 7.30am-6pm, for 50 weeks of the 

year. Children attending may be aged 6 weeks to 5 years. These centres provide a 
preschool program for children in the year (sometimes two years) prior to attending 
school. 

3 This experience is common to many university-qualified educators in the Australian context, 

due to the high demand for educators with these qualifications to meet the government's 
commitment to universal access to preschool for all four-year-olds in their year before 
school (Productivity Commission 2014). 
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draws on Lara's experiences of her work environments, along with existing research on 
educators' experiences of work environments, the Australian policy context, and 
concepts drawing on Deleuze and Guattari's work, to generate new possibilities for 
thinking about workforce stability and sustainability. 

Readings 

In this part of the article, readings are given to illuminate the questions - how do macro- 
and micropolitics operate between Lara and her work environment? and, what do the 
exchanges of these politics produce? There are two parts to the readings. The first part 
deals with Lara's experiences of the exchanges of macro- and micropolitical flows on 
entering her work environment. The second part of the readings deals with the effects 
produced through the exchanges of macro- and micropolitics that seemed to constrain 
Lara's capacity to manifest her preferred way of being an educator. 

The readings draw upon visual, textual and affective data generated through the 
research study. Figure 1 presents the visual collage that Lara made as part of the 
research study (for readability, I have enlarged the written material in the images and 
added it alongside Lara's collage). Figures 2 and 3 were created by me as part of the 
analytic process. These figures include comments made by Lara in the focus group 
discussions, and our individual research conversation (identified by reading 
intensively). Lines have also been added to give a sense of the forces (and effects) that 
Lara seemed to be conveying. 

As the graduation image at the top right of Lara's collage illustrates, she completed her 
degree studies with a sense of freshness and excitement. However, entering the work 
environment produced a number of unexpected effects for Lara. The first of these effects 
were visceral impacts produced through the meeting of Lara's way of being an educator 
(wanting change and difference) and her colleagues (perceived) "set" state of being. Lara 
conveyed these impacts through her description "BANG", and of having her creativity 
"cut off". Similarly, the gesture and sound effect of a car zooming away (in the quote on 
the right hand side of Figure 2) indicate her sense of something valued speeding away 
from her. The visceral quality of these experiences conveys the intensity of the impact 
for Lara of entering her first early childhood education work environment. 

The second unexpected effect for Lara concerned her perceptions of differences 
between the seemingly 'set' ways of being amongst her colleagues in their work 
environment and her desire for change. For example, her quote (in Figure 2): "we work 
as we are. We don't really need change"conveys a sense of the stabilising (or, 
macropolitical) force in her work environment. Viewing the image of the circle of 
figures, and listening to Lara's explanation that she had "just Googled exclusion" to 
locate it suggested to me that Lara had experienced a sense of ostracism. However, she 
went on clarify that 'exclusion' did not quite convey her experiences, saying: "I think it's 
more than exclusion but...it's less of being excluded and more that they don't want to 
change". Trying to gain a sense of her experience, I asked Lara: "what would make it 
possible for you to join the circle?" and she answered: 
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I don't want to join the circle because they're all doing the exact same thing. They don't 
want to change. I want all of them to get some colour and not be closed off. I see it as a 
group of people blocking the way for change - facing out. (fragment from research 
conversation) 

The difference that Lara perceived (and seemed to desire) was what Deleuze described 
as "difference in itself", or, "the particularity or 'singularity' of each individual thing, 
moment, perception or conception" (Stagoll, 2010, p. 74). That is, Lara was not defining 
her way of being as 'different from' the others, nor was it her perception that they were 
excluding her. Rather, her desired way of being an educator was to have the capacity to 
move and to change, or, to work in micropolitical ways. 



“You need to learn to 
do this without a 
calculator. You are not 
going to be carrying a 
calculator around with 
you everywhere you 
go! ” - 4 th grade math 


Figure 1. Lara’s visual collage 


1. Unexpected (and) constraining effects 

Despite this apparent desire for 'difference', over time, exchanges of macro- and 
micropolitical flows between herself and her colleagues had a third unexpected and 
constraining effect for Lara: 
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Facilitator 4 : ...if you are challenged and there are consequences, how do you feel ...if 
you aren't comfortable with them? 

Lara: Really constricted...because you can't do what you think you should be doing, so 
you're kind of always watching what you're doing, if that makes sense? 

F: And how do you - what sort of emotion - you're saying constricted, you're saying 
frustrated, but, how do you actually feel about that? 

L: I don't know. You get boxed in... You feel like you can't do the changes that 
you want and you have other changes forced on you that you don't want. 
(fragment from initial focus group discussion) 



“and then you move here... 
this is how I feel about coming 


"...so you're different, and everybody 
else is kind of the same, and there's 
not really any room for you to get in 
there, because it's kind of like 'W 
work as we are. We don't really 
change.'" 


"... it's very hard when you walk out, you 
walk in somewhere and they go 'No you 
can't do those changes, this is how we're 
doing it and you can't do that' and you're 
like, 'oh my creativity that I just spent 4 
years developing just got cut off!' 


“So this is graduation here...” 


“when you look at it when 
you first make the collage, 
it’s the first one on there - 
it’s the start fresh - ...and 
the next thing you know it 
is gone. That fresh feeling, 
that excited feeling - ‘Oh 
my God I made it, I get to 
change’ - will go...” 
(L makes the sound of a car 
zooming past, along with a 
hand gesture to show this). 


"it's like BANG... 'you're going 
to have to change to us... 

because we're set in our ways 
and that's how it's been'". 


Lara's sense of being "constricted", "boxed in", and of having "changes forced on [her]" 
that she did not want, convey her sense of frustration and constraint. The exchanges of 
macro- and micropolitical flows within Lara's work environment also produced a sense 
of compulsion to modulated her own behaviour via self-surveillance - "always watching 
what you're doing" - to fit in with others' preferred ways of doing and being. In this 
way, it seemed that Lara had been forced to exchange her preferred way of operating in 
micropolitical ways for enacting the regulating and stabilising forces of 'the same'. 


4 An expert focus group facilitator was used to guide the discussion for the first of the two initial 
focus group discussions. As a result of this guidance and mentoring, the author took on 
more of the main group facilitation in subsequent group discussions. 
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1. (Im)possible ways of being an educator? 

As the forces of 'the same' in her work environment continued to collide with her desire 
for change, Lara's capacity for manifesting her preferred ways of being an educator 
seemed to be diminishing. Two of Lara's comments about the circle image overlapping 
the graduation image (see Figure 3) illustrate this point: "...it's gotten to the point [that] 
it's already soiled. I don't think you can peel this [the circle image] off it [the graduation 
image] now", and, "can you stop that there [the overlapping]? Because if it goes any 
further. I'm gone". 

With these comments in mind, in the follow-up focus group (conducted about a 
month after our interview), I asked Lara to think again about her experiences: 



Q: Some of these images are over 
the top of each other... "I was 
trying not to block out things but I 
wanted to show technology [at] 
the front, and this one just 
behind it, because [even though] 
this is an outdated sense of 
punishment that has been phased 
out, children still get made to 
write lines at school...the fact that 
that still goes on - it's because 
they're not willing to change - 
they're not willing to try." 


“.. .it’s gotten to the point, like I don’t 
know if you can ...it’s already soili 
I don’t think you can peel this [tl 

circle image] off it now.” 

Lara makes a hand gesture as if peel 
back the circle image from the 
graduation image. 


Q: See how the graduation 
photo is tucked underneath? Do 
you feel like that’s 
disappearing? 


Q: So it’s a matter of managing 
how much space maybe that’s 
going to take up? You can’t get 
rid of it completely but how far 
can you stop it from 
encroaching? 

eah like ‘can you stop that 
there? Because if it goes any 
further, I’m gone.’” 


"...technology is the main 
thing that's changing. I know 

regulations and all that have 
all changed, but the main 
thing that changes in our 
generation and will change in 
the next generation is 
technology - technological 
advances" 


I can still make this 
part good [what comes 
Wr the circle image]... 
ut that part’s gone.” 


"...things like this - 
they may work but 
that doesn't mean 
that it's not going to 

change." 
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T: ...Lara I think that was your term - feeling constricted and boxed in by what choices 
might be available in a setting. Does anything else come to mind with that? 

Lara: I just, I think that a lot of the movement, it all comes back to being constricted 
because you may bend but then something will just bring you straight back. So it's a 
lot of "I'll try this. I'll try this. I'll try this" and then, in the end it's like "Why try it? 
Because I'm just going to come back to point A". (fragment from follow-up focus group 
discussion) 

Although there was a sense of movement in Lara's account - an elastic stretching-out, or 
bending-towards as she tried things out - "I'll try this. I'll try this. I'll try this"... she 
perceived that her attempts to do things differently - to be different/ly - were ultimately 
shut down by the constant repetition of movements assembling her into the same. At 
this point, the effects of the macropolitical forces in Lara's work environment seemed 
unavoidable. However, just as Deleuze and Guattari contend, it is micropolitics that 
"makes it or breaks it" (1987, p. 244), Lara retained a sense of other possibilities with 
which it seemed she could move on. This was evident as she referred to the lower part of 
her collage (see Figure 3), for example, indicating that although "that part's gone" (her 
feelings on completing her degree), she could "still make this part good" (the lower part 
of the collage). 

The three images in the lower part of Lara's collage juxtapose elements of the 
embryonic, futuristic and anachronistic. Lara had placed the images of the iPad tiny and 
calculator to overlap the image of the circle - just as the iPad tiny was placed to encroach 
on the dunce cap image. As she pointed out, "things like this [the dunce cap image] - 
they may work but that doesn't mean that it's not going to change". Lara saw 
technology, and willingness to embrace the possibilities offered by technology, as the 
main drivers for change in her generation of educators, and for the next. In this way, the 
lower part of the collage - and its futuristic focus - appeared to be a space through which 
Lara anticipated that she could reactivate her micropolitical capacity for producing 
preferred ways of being an educator. 


Possibilities 

As Olsson (2009, p. 27) suggests: "When the conditions for thinking are changed..., there 
are possibilities to think, speak and live in ways that are not already known". In the 
same way, the use of concepts of macro- and micropolitics to read Lara's experiences has 
enabled a variety of "previously unthought" (Mazzei & McCoy, 2010, p. 504) 
possibilities. Firstly, thinking about "ideas, fragments, theory, selves, sensations" 
(Jackson & Mazzei, 2013, p. 262) via the readings of visual, affective and textual data, has 
enabled readings of being, and the shaping of being, that might not otherwise have 
become possible. "In particular, these readings have enabled conceptualisations of ways 
educators' subjectivities are shaped that are not reliant on dominant humanist 
conceptualisations of educators as autonomous, and independent from the environment 
in which they act" (Cumming & Sumsion, 2014). Rather, Lara's entanglement in the 
exchanges of macro- and micropolitics of her work environment, her meldings of 
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images, words, senses, technology, gestures, relationships, past, present, and hopes for 
the future, convey some of the complex interrelations of elements implicated in shaping 
an educator's subjectivity. 

The readings of the effects for Lara of her entanglements in macro- and 
micropolitical exchanges also contribute to existing literature concerned with effects of 
work environments on other educators. For example, the readings confirm observations 
of factors such as cultures and stress in work environments having significant impacts 
on educators (The Social Research Centre, 2014). In addition, the readings echo some 
conclusions made by Gable et al. (2007) and Cassidy et al. (2011). Lara's experiences 
resonated for example, with conclusions drawn regarding the difficulties for university- 
qualified educators of feeling professionally isolated (Gable et al., 2007). Similarly to 
Cassidy et al. (2011), the readings of Lara's experiences also made visible some of the 
effects that can be produced from the complex interrelatedness of factors in work 
environments. These effects included Lara's experiences of the visceral impacts of micro- 
and macropolitical forces colliding as she entered her work environment as a beginning 
educator. These experiences resonate with literature documenting other educators' 
disillusionments as they began practice (Noble and MacFarlane's, 2005; Sumsion, 2004), 
and with the forms of 'violence' discussed by Hard (2006) and Sumsion (2001). 

At the same time, taking a theoretically and conceptually innovative approach (such 
as Sumsion, 2007, advocates) has generated new insights regarding the complexity of 
educators' experiences in work environments. For example, the readings suggest that 
along with the 'discursive landscapes' identified by Osgood (2006), exchanges of macro- 
and micropolitical forces seem to be implicated in shaping (un)acceptable ways of 
practicing, or of being an educator. The readings of Lara's experiences also add another 
dimension to discussions of what might support educators' resilience (Sumsion, 2004) - 
suggesting that a mismatch of educators' orientations to change can be damaging to 
their resilience and thriving. Indeed, Lara's sense of being forced to exchange her 
preferred (micropolitical) way of way operating for her colleagues' stabilising 
(macropolitical) way, suggests the way that exchanges in educators' work environments 
can severely constrain their capacity for manifesting change. 

It seems then, that making space for multiple ways of being an educator could offer 
opportunities for the kind of "vital, intense and unpredictable experimentation" (Olsson, 
2010, p. 6) that might be both highly generative for children, and, satisfying for 
educators. Accordingly, conditions within work environments (such as highlighted by 
Kusma et al. 2012; and Fenech et al., 2010), as well as those of policy, educational and 
regulatory environments (ILO, 2014), need to align with a goal of supporting workforce 
stability and sustainability. An implication of these readings then, is the need for 
recognition of the value of making (and keeping) opportunities open for practices of 
possibilities (such as Lara seemed to desire). In relation to work environments for 
example, recognising ways macropolitical forces may be constraining possibilities, or 
ways that educators successfully negotiate change might support efforts to keep space 
open for these practices. 
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In relation to approaches to policy making, conditions of possibility could include 
"...spaces for political action that recognise and generate localised responses, whilst at 
the same time engendering policy that enables more broadly based social justice" (Press 
and Skattebol, 2007, p.180). In addition, funding commitments to support these goals 
must be sustained across time (Brennan and Adamson, 2014). This proposition has 
particular resonance for the Australian context, where, as of 2015, subsidies of fees for 
(some) educators' degree or vocational education courses, introduced by the previous 
federal government as part of the Early Years Workforce Strategy (SCSEEC, 2012) will be 
discontinued (DE, 2014). In addition, it seems possible that ideological differences 
between Australia's major political parties regarding the purpose of early childhood 
education (as EITHER a mechanism to support women's workforce participation OR the 
right of all children) may create new fragmentations (Institute of Early Childhood, 2014). 

Closing thoughts 

In this article using the concepts of macro- and micropolitics has helped make visible 
some of the complex exchanges between an educator and her work environment, and 
the constraining and enabling effects of these exchanges. The readings of Lara's 
experiences also gesture to the need for conditions of possibility to be fostered in work 
environments, both in terms of educators' practice, and their capacity to shape 
productive ways of being. By making and keeping these spaces open, educators' 
resilience and capacity for enabling change might be better supported. 

At the same time as conditions of possibility need to be enabled in work 
environments, sustained government attention and action is also needed. In particular, 
action concerning the remuneration and conditions commensurate with the skills, 
knowledge and value of early childhood educators is needed to sustain their capacity to 
remain in the sector. Additionally, policy, educational and regulatory environments 
(ILO, 2014) need to be orientated to creating and maintaining conditions that support 
workforce stability and sustainability. By creating the conditions in which educators 
thrive, conditions will be enabled for families, the economy, and for children to thrive. 
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